186  HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
" The jotted down in the notebook of his northern tour in 1814, formed
Pirate" tke setting and atmosphere of The Pirate (1821), and no doubt
inspired the story.1 The descriptions are among the best he ever
penned, the story is not so good. He peopled his rugged Orcades
with feherfolk and peasants, the udallers or yeomen farmers, and
the well-to-do burghers of Kirkwall, whose manners and customs
he had glimpsed on his visit to the isles, and whose legendary lore
he had picked up then and now embellished with lore from'the
Norse sagas.2 The story of John Gow's piratical doings, which he
had from an old woman who was the original for his Norna, gave
him the idea, much the same as that of Wordsworth's Ruth, of
the arrival of a lawless being from a far different world among the
simple islanders. Cleveland, whose life has been spent roving
the tropic seas, tries to dazzle the udaller's innocent daughter
with his luscious descriptions of exotic scenery, wealth, and luxury
in softer climes. The plot is far-fetched; the primitive maidens
are distinguishable only in externals from the average of Scott's
sentimental young women; and Norna of the Fitful Head is
more stagy than the rest of his sibyls and witches, in spite of his
having known her original, and of the Norse colouring with
which he tried to vary the well-known features.
"The The fewest historical facts and the raciest and best of his re-
"creations of an historical personage are the particular features of
Scott's next novel, which forms a sort of sequel to Kent/worth in
the bird's-eye view it gives of the following reign. Scott said that
in The Fortunes of Nigel (1822) he wanted to set forth the violent
clash between the " rough and wild manners of a barbarous age "
1 A paragraph in Scott's Journal shows how a suggestive scene could set
Scott's mind working : " Thomson described to me a fine dungeon in the old
tower of Cassillis, in Ayrshire. There is an outer and inner vaulted [chamber],
each secured with iron doors. At the upper end of the innermost are two great
stones cr blocks, to which the staples and chains used in securing the prisoners
are still attached. Between these stone seats is an opening like the mouth of a
still deeper dungeon. The entrance descends like the mouth of a draw-well or
shaft of a mine, and deep below is heard the sullen roar of the River Doon, one
branch of which, passing through the bottom of the shaft, has probably swept
away the body of many a captive, whose body after death may have been thus
summarily disposed of. I may find use for such a place " (Journal, ii. 207).
* Miss Edith Batho has traced many references to and borrowings from
Eyrbyggja. and Eiriknsaga in The Pirate (Sir Walter Scott To-day', ed. H. J. C.
Grierson, " Scott as Medizevalist "). "Scott read Old Norse with difficulty, and
projbably used the Latin versions of Bart ho linns." There is a paper of his on
Eyrbyggja in his Prose Miscellanies.